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THE ACADEMICIAN. 





NO. XVI. 
ON TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


Totam licet animis, tanquam cculis, lustrare terram 
mariaque omuia. 
Cicero. 
One may survey the whole earth, and all the seas 
which eurvound it, 1X THE MND, just as if they were 
presented to tie eyes. 
Thouch Geography is an earthly subject, it is a 
heavenly study. 
SURKE. 
Should anti one object, that we sometimes descend, 
to things which appear trivial and low ; let him look 
whon the effects, to which those things contribute, then 
from the diz nity of the CONSPGUCNCES, let him honour 
the principles. 


Hlarris’s Hermes. 


Ix various parts of our work, we have thrown in 
eccasional hints for the organization and improve- 
ment of schools, and the best methods of communi- 
eating instruction. We have here resumed the 


S 
subject, and hope our readers will indulge us ina 
fw more speculations on the same subject. We 
dwell unon the elementary process of “ teaching the 
young idea how to shoot,’ because we know from 
extensive experience and observation, that the art 
of teaching is very little studied by the great bulk of 
The formal 
round of lessons in our common schools, and even 


instructers who engage in the business. 


i many of our places of education called Acade- 
inies and Colleges, are not calculated to elicit much 
thought or exertion of mind among the pupils. A 
child may spend years of its life in the nothings of the 
school: whereas, if it were tanght in a natural and 
judicious way, its progress in literature and seience 
would be secured and its moral affections cultivated. 
We are well aware that our notions of elementary 
learning, will not chime with the established habits 
and prejudices of some persons, nor convince 
those of their errours, who are determined not. to be 
convinced. But we hope there are some who take 
an interest in the vast importance of education, 
wiflaccompany us in the plan we wish to see adopt- 
edin every school. Inthe organization of a school, 
there must be a division into classes ; those pupils 
should be placed together whose proficiency or 
abilities are nearly equal in the different grades of 
learning. The consequence of this arrangement is 
that the pupils of each class are ona level ; they 
lave the same degree of knowledge to acquire, and 





12. Islands. 


(he same duties to fulfil, in order to qualify them for 
a superiour class. Every teacher and parent will 
perhaps agree with us thus far; but when we point 
out to them the plan we pursue in order to obtain the 
object we have in view, they may not exactly coin- 
cide with us as to method ; but we trust that when 
the principles on which we ground our system are 
clearly developed, they will be embraced and adopt- 
ed by every person who feels desirous of diffusing 
a general knowledge of the art ef caching through- 
out our country. 

Before we proceed further, let us suppose a class 
of eight or ten pupils to be placed in a semicircular 
form, facing a well constructed map of the world, 
either on the globular or mercator’s projection, and 
so adjusted as to admit of their looking to the north. 
We then teach them, that the top part of the map is 
north, the bottom south, the right hand side east, 
and the left hand side west ; and in order to render 
the map familiar, we read over and explain to them 
the nature of the world in general; keeping their 
attention to the subject, and requiring them to follow 
the pointer with which we trace the boundary line 
of each quarter and its subdivisions. After this 
preliminary arrangement and explanation, we re- 
quire the pupils alternately, to stand up by the map 
and go through with the same lesson, recapitulating 
our own explanation as nearly as may be. This re- 
quisition commands their attention, and prepares 
them for entering on their future course, which is 
accompanied with the definitions and remarks giver 
in their text books. 

The Science of Geography chiefly consists in a de- 
scription oi the surface of the terrestrial globe, which 
is naturally composed of two parts, land and water. 
[It is called the terraqueous globe from the Latin 
word, lerra, land; and aqua, water ; each of these 
elements is subdivided into various parts, and is dis« 
tinguished by different names. 

The study of the globe is divided into two parts, 
the natural and artificial or mathematical. 

The first thing we teach our pupils is, the natural 
division ; by this we mean the several positions of 
the different parts of the earth and sea, under various 
names and distinctions: we also take into view the 
political disvision of the earth, which we consider 
as divided by men into empires, kingdoms, states, 
provinces, &c. 


OF THE NATURAL DIVISION OF THE EARTH, 


Lands 
1. Continents. 


Water. 
1. Oceans. 
\2. Seas. 
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. Bays or Gulfs. 
. Straits. 
. Creeks or Sounds. 


3. Peninsulas. 3 
4 
5 
6. Lakes. 
7 
8 
i) 


4. Isthmuses. 

5. Capes or Promontories. 
6. Coasts or Shores. 

7. Banks. 


8. Mountains. 


. Rivers. 
. Channels. 





9. Vallies, &c. . Roads. 
10. Delta. 10. Harbours. 
11. Archipelago. 11. Estuarius or friths. 


OF THE AKTIFICIAL DIVISION. 


1. The Equator, or 
Eguinoctial. 
2. The Ecliptic. 1 


, 1 in number. 





Great 
Circles. 3. The Brazen Me- 
ridian. 
4. The Wooden Ho- 
rizon. 
5. The Tropics. 
6. The Polar Circles. 
7. The Colures, Equi- 
noctial & Solstitial. § 
8. The Zones. 5 
9. The Climates. 60 
Other par- | 10. The Hour Circle. 
11 
12 





Lesser 
Circles. 











ticulars . The Poles. o___. 
necessary | 12. The Axis. 1- —~— 

forthe <{ 13. The Zenith& Nadir. 2 
pupiltobe | 14. The Quadrant of Al- 2 


maee 








acquaint- titude. 5 : 
ed with. {| 15 Parallel Circles. 2? pibdiasie 
16. Meridian Lines. § icomnst 

17. Sensible Horizon. ] 

18. Circumiference & Di 2, 

\ ameter of the Glebe. § ~ 


These we endeavour to make our pupils compre. 
hend, by frequent oral explanations, and by referring 
them to some well arranged Geographical Grainmar, 
which contains a description of them in as few words 
as possible, consistent with clearness and perspicuity. 

When our pupils are acquainted with these, and 
are able to point them out on the map or globe, we 
inform them that the earth is usually divided into the 
eastern or western continents, or into the old and 
new world. Inthe map of the world, that on the 
right hand is called the eastern continent, and that 
on the left, the western continent. 

The eastern continent comprehends Europe, Asia, 
and Africa; Europe is the N. W. division, Asia is 
the N. E. and Africa the south division of this con- 
tinent. 

The western continent, or the new world, contains 
all America. After these are sufficiently impressed 
upon the minds of our pupils, we proceed to a more 
minute division of each continent, empire, kingdom, 
state, &c. 

We next inform our pupils that maps are plain 


surfaces, descriptive of those four great divisions of 
the earth, and of the subordinate em) ires, kingdoms, 


countries, towns, villages, &c. contained within their 
respective limits: and their relative situation with 
respect to each other. 

When our pupils are a little further advanced, 
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they may be iniurmed that the degrees (marked jy 
figures.) of the meridian, and parallels, (the first of 
which are neariy perpendicular, and the other hoi}. 
zontal lines.) show the longitudes and latitudes of 
places ; and the scale of miles annexed, their distap. 
ces; so that by placing one leg of a pair of compas. 
ses to any given place, and the other to a second 
place, and then applying the compasses to the scale, 
the pupils can ascertain the distance beiween they 
in miles: and that with respect to the latitude, jt js 
the distance of places from the Equator, riorth ¢ 
souli, and is measured on the map, by the degrees 
annexed to each parallel line, all of which cross the 
meridian lines or degrees of longitude : that on mapy 
in general. there are ten degrees distance betwery 
each parallel, marked alternately in black and whiie 
spaces or divisions ; and that the latitude of ayy 
place north of the Equator; or towards the top o 
north of the map, is esteemed north latitude ; and that 
south of the Equator, or towards the bottom of the 
map, is termed south latitude. The extent of lati. 
tude north and south, is 180 degrees, half the cicum. 
ference of the globe. The longitude is the distauce 
ofa place east or west from the first meridian, whicl 
is generally that of London in England, Paris i 
France, and Washington in the United States oi 
America, and has an O at both ends of the line, the 
figures 10, '20, 30, and so forth, running to 180 de: 
grees, the semi-circumference, to the right and lef 
of it; the right being the east, and the lett the west, 
and 10 degrees between each line or meridian ; s0 
that every place to the right is termed east longitude, 
and those to the left west longtiude; aud there isa 
difference of four minutes of time faster or slower 
than London, or any other assumed place, for every 
degree, according as you go east or west ; il to the 
west, it is four minutes slower, and if to the east, four 
minutes faster, because it is in the east the sun rises 

In making our pupils acquainted with any particv- 
lur place on the map or globe, we do not confine 
ourselves merely to pvuint it out to them, but we i 
form them what is its bearing from any conspicuous 
meridian, and what the particular land or water 
marks are by which they may find it again, or de 
scribe its situation from memory in conversation 
For instance, if we ask our pupils how Malta is situ- 
ated, they answer us somewhat like the following 
It is situated in the Mediterranean Sea, south 0! 
Cape Passaro, in the island of Sicily, directly ea 
of Tunis, on the Barbary coast, west of the isle ci 
Candia, aud lying in a direct line between the two 
last; and is one of the most southerly of all! the is! 
ands in that sea. 

Another very useful method of communicating 
instruction with regard to the geographical situation: 
of places, to the more advanced pupils, is this— 
Take the globe, ora good map of Europe, and make 
(with your pencil tracing the progress) what we 


Frys 
shall term a rnosprcTivE voracr, or survey: {0 
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;ystance, let us depart from London, for Constran- 
nvorLE.” We pass the Straits of Dover and go down 
(je Channel, pointing out to the pupils the counties, 
cities, considerable tow ns and ports on the coast, 
such as Kent, Hampshire, Cornwall, Portsmouth, 
ihe isle of Wight, Plymouth, Falmouth, the Land’s 
End, &c. and also on the opposite coast of France, 


ich as the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, the | 


provinces Or counties of Normandy and Britanny, 
. * 

the cities of Rouen, Caen, Rennes, and Nauls ; Ushant 

‘Point, Which answers to Land’s End, in England ; 
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This plan may be extended to all parts of the world, 
by land or by sea; and though it is, we believe, very 
little practised by teachers, yet we have reason to 
think, that by accusioming pupils to it, they would 
have a much better idea of the situations of places 
than they generally have ; and if to the names of the 
several islands, cities, towns, &c. that are passed 
in these voyages or travels, the particulars of what 
power, state or country they belong to, what they 
|produce or are remarkable for, could be added, it 





| would be so much the more advantageous to the 


the port of Brest, the most considerable in France ; } pupil. 


andthen Port L’Orient and Belleisle ; whence stretch- 
jng across the Bay of Biscay, we pass Cape Ortegal, 
‘he most northerly point of Spain, (here we show 
the pupil what a cape is) then Capes Ferrol and Fin- 
Piserre, the latter of which is the most westerly 
point; we then pass Vigo, a Spanish port ; Oporto 
and Lisbon, the two chief ports in Portugal ; St. 
Ubes, asmall trading-town ; and Cape St. Vincent, 
Pthe most south-westerly point in Spain, which hav- 
ing doubled, we pass Cadiz, the principal sea-port 
(own, and go through the Straits of Gibralter, (which 
F isthe most southerly point of Spain,) into the Medi- 
terranean sea, Where a wide field opens for our ob- 
servation. 
« After passing Gibralter, we stretch away to the 


P couth-east, leaving the Capes de Gat and Palos on 
pthe west, and the islands of Ivica, Majorea, and 


Minorca; and northward of them, Barcelona, a 
Spanish sea port town; ‘Toulon, in the south of 
France ; and Marseilles also belonging to the same 
power; with the island of Corsica, the ports of Nice, 


} Genoa, and Leghorn, on the coast of aly. 


“ Altering that direction, we then pass the island of 
Db 


Sardinia, leaviug Rome, the capital of all Italy, the 
priver Tiber, the port of Gaeta, and the guif and 


city of Naples to the north-east, and either go through 
iue Straits of Messina to the north-east of the island 
ol Sicily, or keeping to the southward of it, shape 
our course betweeu Cape Passaro, its nest southerly 
point, and the island of Malta; and bearing up to the 
north-east for the Archipelago, we leave the litte 
islands of Corfu, Cephalonia, and Zante, to the 
north-west ; entering that sea, we leave the Morea 


e «ud Corinth, in Greeee, to the northward, and the 


islands of Candia, to the south; Rhodes, Cyprus, 
‘ud Nicosia, with the towns of Tyre, Sidon, and 


In the great and learned Bossuet’s account of the 
manner ia which he instructed the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and his brothers, speaking of geography, he 
observes : 

“Geography was but a sport and a pleasant voy- 
age to us; we fell down rivers in their gentle cur- 
rent; then put out to sea, viewed the coasts, entered 
the ports and maritime cities; then went up the 
country. This we performed not in a hurry, like 
travellers void of curiosity, but inquired after every 
thing worthy of observation, especially the manners 
and customs of the people.” 

This is all that we have to say on the subject, as 
far as relates to the natural and political divisions 
of the earth, and the uses and knowledge of maps: 
but in this, asin all other matters of instruction, 
great care must be taken with the young pupils, to 
begin with that which is plain and simple, to teach 
them but very little at a time, and to fix that well in 
their minds befure they goa step farther, or pro- 
ceed to any thing new in the science; by which 
means they will avoid being confused and perplex- 
ed. By giving them at first one simple idea, and 
taking care that they perfectly comprehend it before 
they advance farther, and then adding some other 
simple idea (which may happen to lie next in the way 
to what we aim at.) and no more to it, and thus pro- 
ceeding by gentle and insensible steps, children have 
had early and better apprehensions of things, and 
their thoughts extended further than could have been 
expected. In fact, all knowlege is gradyal and 
progressive: and if we attempt ‘* Zo far, before the 
previous principles and parts are thoroughly under- 
stood, we pluck the fruit before it is ripe ; we puzzle 





and confound the pupil, and perhaps he never can 
obtain clear ideas of the subject afterwards. When 


Joppa, on the coasts uf the Holy Land, to the south-| he has learnt any thing himself, there is not a better 
east; going up the Archipelago on a north-easterly | method of fixing it in his memory, and encouraging 
aid then a north course, we pass the port of Smyr-| him to go on, than to set him to teach it to others. 


la, andthe famous town of Troy, and enter the 


Straits of the Dardanelles at the extremity of the | 


We think the study of the globes should be begun 
early, and followed up diligently, if the teacher wilé 


Black Sea, directly north-east ; at the entrance into; but be careful to distinguish what the child is eapa- 


this is situated the city of Constantinople, the me- | 
lropolis of the Turkish empire, whither we were | 


hound, and whence the teacher may accompany his 
pupilona survey of the Black Sea, and theuce con- 
duct him into the Sea of Asoph, Ke. Ke. 





itheir memories only are exercised; thus a very 
> 4 


ble of iearning, and what not; for which this will, 
perhaps, serve asa rule that may go a good way > 
viz. that children may be taught any thing that falls 
under their senses, especially their sight, as far ag 
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young child may learn which is the equalur, which;done. But if great correctness be desirable, the 
the brazen meridian, horizon, &c. which is America, | pupil must be taught to project the lines scientific, 
Europe, England, upon the globes, as soon, almost, | which will require some acquaintance with geon. 
as he knows the rooms of the house in which he lives, | try.* 
if care be taken not to teach him too much at atime,}| We have thrown in some hiats for conductiy, 
nor to give him any thing new, till that which he is | youth throngh the elements of Geography ina nate 
about is perfectly learnt and fixed in his mewory. raland simple manner; but our main object jg, 
In connection with Geography, History, should jinduce ingenious aud experienced instructers, ay, 
be read, and the learner be made to refer to the |others interested in education, to offer some ad. 
maps or globes, to give the latitude, longitude, zone, |tional hints which may be embodied into a gener 
and hemisphere, of all the remarkable places! com-|system more conducive to the expansion of mixg 
mit to memory facts alone ; reject all tiresome detail, |and better calculated to relieve youth from the by. 
and strengthen the memory by clear and lucid expla- | den of committing to memory alone, volumes oj ». 
nations. See that the learners enter into the subject, |rour and absurdily. We wish to see our young frien 
and do not lumber the mind with words a/one ; store | taught something besides the mere wording, whieh, 
it with ideas. These are important items, and re-|in a great measure, forms the basis of errour ay 
quire method and atteation.—In this course of study | prejudice in most places of instruction. The tine 
the learner should constantly have before him, the | allotted to this dormatizing practice, would, if pop, 
map of the country of which the author treats, and |erly managed, be suflicient to make them scholun, 
the most scrupulous reference be made to all the pla- | and not praters. 
ces mentioned in those works, &. After which khe| In making these observations, we do not mean t 
should be strictly questioned on the text, and be | wound the professional pride or depreciate the abil 
obliged to recapitulate the substance of it in his own | ties of any person; but we are constrained tos 
language, &c. This will be performed with difficulty | that we believe, from an acquaintance with the tw 
at first ; but his power of discrimination will be in- |siness of instruction, that the vague and ill dei 
increased by it, and a more perfect comprehension | methodst of teaching, in general, are fraught will 
of the author be the consequence. It may be object- —__——_____- —_———__— a 
ed hy some, that to teach in this manner will require} * Mr. Meiish, of Philadelphia, has published a goo 
more time than can be allotted to reading. ‘his | tract on map drawing. 
would be a serious objection, were there abso-; + Our opinion on this subject is confirmed by the cee 


lute necessity to keep the lessons of the usual length ; | brated Dr Knox, ia his treatise on Liberal edueatia, 
aud by every other sensible writer oo the subject. © Thee 








but if one tenth of that length will produce a greater | ‘ : ' 
lis nothing” says be, ** which contributes moie io acceeri¢ 


and more beneficial effect, it certainly will be no| ” 
oy: ; : . the improvementof the scholar, and to render his progres 
injury to the learner. It is not long and tedious les- 


CREA i agreeahbie, than a proper care to present all the idex 
sons that will interest and improve the learner, but 


with which he is to be furnished, c:ear y to his apprelics- 
short ones well explained and well understood. 





sion. This is not often sutficienuly regarded. Boys ‘ean 

With this course of study, a general idea of asirono- much of what they are taught, by rote, often withat 
my, at least, so far as relates to the solar system, to- jany ideas at all, and almost always with covfused aol 
gether with the use of the globes, and the drawing | iinperfect ideas. They are apt to consider their busives 
of maps, would tend much to enlarge the understand- }merely as a task, without any view to valuabie improv 
ing, and certainly, wherever there is an opportunity, | ment; and ifthey can go through with impunity, the) 
are well deserving attention. By the drawing of | rie aie solicitous concerning the advantage to be de. 
ved from it 


maps, the relative situation of states, their extent | ce wi ; ; 
** Among other proofs of the imperfection and the coni» 


and boundaries, are sooner comprehended, and more | , ; : ~~ 
. : | sion of boys’ ideas, may be numbered their usual igne 
firmly fixed in the memory, than they would be by | a ; lee ee 
. I a f ~ |rance of Geography, at the time they are reading biswwr 
a . ~ . s 7 “ . ( | . . a 
any treatise w wenbad tis — necessgry = irst, t | ‘t many large schools searcely any attention is pail ¢ 
observe nicety in fixing the latitude and longitude of | Goorraphy, especially among the younger boys; ¥! 
every boundary. Ifamap of the United States or of | are, however, often engaged in reading our Bngiish \* 
any other country is te be drawn, it may be done | torians. 
several times by the eye, before it is critically drawn | ‘* Obscurity and confusion are at all times painful. It" 
according to the rules laid down in some of our trea- | 20 wonder that boys, while they are unaequainted ¥i! 
tises on that subject. Drawing maps even by the eye | Geography, appear to receive little entertvinment fm 
histories whieh abound in amusements, ‘They are t~ 
elling in the dark. They see nothing around them ¢* 
linetly ; and at the end of their journey, they fud 


will give a general idea of the form of the different 
countries or kingdoms, and by what states they are 
bounded : the giving of each divison a distinct col- P ; 
. , . ; e , consequence little more than fatigue. 

our, will fix it more firmly in the recollection. F rom) « Ata very early age, then, 1 would -introdnce the 
this the pupil may proceed to draw distinct countries, | pal toa knowledge of Geography. But I would not plac? 
placing each town in its proper place. A lesson or two | a geographical treatise in hishands. 1 would not burde" 
will be sufficient to demonstrate how this is to be! his memory, or distract his attention, with feo many” 
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‘ye most serious evils.—-Our youth are made to lan- 
sish over books of erords, accompanied only by the 
widnight lamp, without explanation or oral instrue- 
son, and compelled to recite these words, not un- 
jerstood, verbatim, on entering school the next morn- 
This, although a popular method, is one of the 
most incensistent and absurd requisitions that was 
ever enforced on human beings. We demand of 
them ideas, but they have none to give ; we demand 
ihe words, they repeat them; but they only know 
that the letters are black. Is this knowledge ? will 
tis make arational being? will it not leave the 
wind inactive ? will not the learner depend wholly 
on the bare detters, and not the meaning of the author 
he is reading ?>—We answer, that frequent reading 
without understanding, is a sacrifice of time, and 


1g. 


Sjeads to mental inactivity, and destroys all future 


taste for books. 
For our own part, we cannot see how sensible and 


well informed parents, can permit their children’s 


minds to be thus tortured and paralyzed for a mo- 


' ment.—If teachers, from a degree of ignorance or a 
want of a knowledge of the faculties of the human 


mind, are incapable of discovering and rectiiying 
their headstrong prejudices or hereditary errours, it 


© isthe duty of competent persons to point out the de- 


leterious effects, to which this mode of conducting 


; education, must consequently lead. If those who 
© are employed to teach our youth, will not adopt a 


more rational and efficient plan, let them be disinis- 
sed from the tutorial office. It is betterthat they should 
be discharged, than that a school ef ten children 


) should have their minds injured by one such lesson. 








For the Academician. 


PESTALOZZ1I. 


Wk present to our readers the following communication, 
which it appears is to constitute one of a series of essays on 
the Pestalozzian system of instruction. It will be peru- 
sed with interest by those who are engaged in the educa- 
tion of youth. This system is but little known in this 


country, and considering its merits, it is strange, that it | 
y 





too minute particulars. I would at first ealy give him 
the maps of Europe, of England, of Italy, and of Greece. 
They should be such as are printed distinctly, and not 
too fully crowded. The use of maps should be familiarly 
explained ; and then the pupil will be wellable toinform 


himself of the situation of the principal places, and of 


such as occur most frequently in reading the ancieut or 
modern historians. 

** But as the pupil advances in age, he must be led to 
higher improvements. Still ] think the best and the ea- 
siest method is, to point out the places in maps, and not 
vet to perplex him with a voluminous and unentertaining 
Z°ographical treatise.” 

Dr. Knox. 
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has not found more advocates, while, on the contrary, 
methods merely from accidental causes, have assumed an 
ascendency. Pestalozzi’s system is founded in nature: 
it aims direetly at the expansion of the mind ; it rejects 
the absurd routine of learning by heart; it enlarges and 
strengthens the intellectual functions; in a word, it fol- 
lows the developement of the human mind. Such a pro- 
cess well understood and radically pursued, is worth all 
that will make children talk like parrots, and men like 
dunces. We trust the popular cry in favour of some par- 
ticular mode will not divert attention from Pestalozzi’s, 
from which, we acknowledge, we have received much 
benefit. We hope this able writer will continue his re- 
marks; they will always find a place in the Academician. 


—s 


Messrs. A.& J. W. Picker, 

In your fourteenth number, there appeared a 
cery brief view of the method of instruction devised 
by Pestalozzi. I have in my possession a very am- 
ple account of the Institute at Yverdun, by M. 
Jullien, printed in the French language, at Milan 
in1812, [have also a work on the subject in Span- 
ish, entitled Exrposicion del metodo Elemental de 

Tenrique Pestalozzi &c. por Charannes, 1807. I pos- 
sess also about twenty volumes of the different books 
of instruction in that method, in the German lan- 
suave; themethod pervading all partsof Germany ; 
and a book of instruction has just fallen into my hands 
entitled * Pestalozzi's intuitive relations of numbers.” 
—Part 1, which has been translated from the Ger- 
man or French into English, and printed as the fol- 
lowing will shew.—‘* Dublin: sold by Martin Keene, 
bookseller, College Green—Thomas Bower, No. 
67 Lower Gardiuer-street,—and at the Commit- 
tee-house for charitable Societies, No. 16, Upper 
Sackville-street, 1817.” 

My purpose in noticing those books is with the 
double view of exciting attention to the most effi- 
cient method of education, that human genius has 
hitherto devised ; and to shew that a method of 
Education scarcely known in this country, has 
spread over Switzerland, Italy, and Germany, ob- 
tained great attention in France ; found patronage 
even in Spain; and has found regard in Ireland, so 





'asto become an object of concern to charitable foun- 
dation. 

Yhe sketch which you have given is corrobora- 
ted by the work of Jullien, vol. 1. p. 107 and vol. 2. 
p. 305. Having had some opportunities to form 
opinions upon the efficiency and unequalled effect 
on the tender minds of young persons between 6 
and 16 years old ; Lam induced to invite your at- 
tention to it at this time, when there is at least an 
avowal of the necessity of some system adapted to 
teach to youth the rudiments of necessary know- 
ledyve in a comprehensible and effectual manner. 

‘The peculiar characters of the method of Pesta- 
lozzi are simplicity and truth. Simplicity in the 
mode of inducing the mind to be instructed, to seek 
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for knowledge, and to make the impression on the| tellect are drawn forth with an effect that prodyo,, 
mind truly, and not ambiguously nor impertectly.| in the pleasures of an honr, principles of knowledes 
Whatever is thus inculeated is no longer necessary | which employ the labor and study of years, Ty, 
to be repeated, it becomes an indistructible part of| roneous ideas are barred out, by the Prepossessin, 
the stock of rational ideas, which fade only with| of intellectua! light and truth. Thus for EXAnin|s 
the decay of life. ifthe objects be seen are trees, houses, rocks. se 
Connected with those principles of simplicity and | animals, how are those different objects so discr inj. 
truth, are the modes and means by which the busi- | nated from each other as to assign to each ji, 
ness of education, is insensibly prosecuted without! proper name. By a question, this is soon brought 
any restraints or vexations or force ; knowledge is| forth. It is discovered that every object has a form, 
acquired by means which assure the appearance and} and another question discovers that all forms hay, 
carry all the gratifications of recreation. Ina word | an exterior line, and that this line compared wi) 
the mind is led without perceiving the delicate film! the exterior line of another object, is the first sens, 
which is proved to be competent to conduct it ; the ible difference. It is discovered that houses are eon. 
health is prepared by the exercises which enter into posed in their exterior forms of straight lines, gen. 
the modes of instruction, and the constitution is at! erally ; that rocks are composed of mixed lines; and 
the same time strengthened, while the mind is enlar-| that animals besides being of different forms, have 
ged, and the temper secured in habitual conten-| also the principle of life, of which care is taken ty 
tedness and cheerfulness. | prepare the mind, further notice will be taken, 
This general view of the method, does not de-| These exercises produce new questions on other 
pend on the authority of books; it is the fruit of| visible properties of chjects—among these are co- 
my own observation and experience, when I bad|lours, and lights and shade, are touched upon; 
a tender interest in two of the innocent pupils who| heights, extension and magnitudes, grow out of 
derived benefits therefrom which will eontinue du-!| these inquires ; and curiosity leads the teacher 
ring their lives, and which I regret that peculiar) to try his hand in describing some object, by lines 
eircumstances did not permit them, to pursue up “i on a slate or prepared board; many castles are built 
to a complete course. in the air and as speedily demolished ; trees are de- 
In the particular branches of instrnetion the eye! scribed, and it becomes necessary to discriminate 
and ear, and tongue of the pupil are all engaged, in| the difference between kinds of trees, for the same 
a manner adapted to each subject, and several sub-| kind of lines will not describe the oak and the pine; 
jects follow in an unperceived order, adapted each and to discover other peculiarities affords an occa- 
to sustain either some previons study or to prepare, sion fora ramble in the fields, when the first impres- 
for that which is to come. The usual J/essons if so| sions of natural history, are made, by comparing 
they may be called, for children of 5 or 7 years old, plants, leaves, bark, brambles, &c. ‘The first ele- 
are the knowledge of the names of the metubers and! ments of Geology are formed in those wnpremedila- 
parts of the individual. A work especially adapted ted walks or sport of innocent pastime ; insects, and 
to this first class of instructéon, and called the moth-. Osh, are introduced to the mind by inquiries suited 
er’s book, is published ; it forms a part of the tui-! t° the state of the little philosophers’ know! 
tion of the school, because although mothers usually | edge, 
teach their children to know their right hands from _ But, it is after the return from those rambles, that 
their left ; and their fingers from their thumbs; vet, the hand is led to trace the impressions of the 
even this mother-taught knowledge is itself defec- | mind, and to discover that practice is necessary to 
tive, and men grow up in years frequently without | the production of lines of any form at will. ‘The 
the knowledge of the proper names of any other | fundamental principles of Geometry compence their 
parts of their bodies, unless some professional pur- initiatory course at that moment, when it is per 
suit, renders the acqnisition indispensible. When ceived that lines have proportional lengths in sym- 
mothers shall have obtained the accurate know-| etricel bodies, and that it is necessary even to de- 
ledge of the book that bears this title, of course it ' scribe in oral language, the length, the direction, or 


will no longer be necessary in the school. inclination, or position of aline. The exercises on 
Associated but by succession, with the knowl-! the principle of forms is begun by drawing @ line of 

edge of the person, is the knowledge of interior | an inch in length, and this leads to the proportion- 

forms or objects; those which present themselves! al quantities of all measures. 

to the sight, which make en impression on that | Should this unpremed:tated sketch be deemed of 

sense, but which require to be analysed to render | any use, and that a continuation will be acceptible 


the impression distinct and discrimination durable. | —you shall hear from me again. 


This method is here manifested in all its per-| A NATIVE OP CLINTON COUNTY. 
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fectness and beauty ;—and the latent sparks of in-| 
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DELAPLAINE’3 NATIONAL PANZOGRAPHIA 


For the reception of the portraits of distinguished 
Americans, 


We have tlre pleasure, in this number of our work, 
of laving before our enlightened and liberal citizens, 
rie prospectus of Joseph Delaplaine’s Panzographia, 
which will be read by the admirers of the fine arts, 
and who, while they appreciate the objects in view, 
will, no doubt, endeavour to promote the exertions 
of so enterprising a man, who is laying a broad basis 
for the extension of the fine arts, and aiding in giv- 
ing acharacter to our country. 

Of the effect of the fine arts on the character and 
manners of a people, the prospectus will give ample 
evidence, but, we beg to introduce the following 
remarks front the Elements of Criticism by that 
learned and profound scholar, Lord Kames. By 
the alteration of a few words, they will apply 
with great force to the American nation. “ The fine 
arts,” says he, have ever been encouraged by wise 
princes, not singly for private amusement, but for 
their beneficial influence in society. By uniting dif- 
ferent ranks in the same elegant pleasures, they pro- 
mote benevolence: by cherishing love of order, 
they enforce submission to government; and by in- 
spiring delicacy of feeling, they make regular gov- 
ernment a double blessing. 

“To promote the fine arts in Britain, has become 
of greater importance than is generally imagined. A 
flourishing commerce begets opulence ; and opu- 
lence, inflaming our appetite for pleasure, is com- 
monly vented on luxury, and on every sensual grati- 
fication: Selfishness rears its head; becomes tash- 
ionable ; and, infecting all ranks, extinguishes the 
amor palrie, and every spark of public spirit. To 


prevent or retard such fatal corruption, the genius of 


an Alfred cannot devise any means more eilicacious, 
than the venting of opulence on the fine arts; riches 
so employed, instead of encouraging vice, will excite 
both public and private virtue. Of this happy effect, 
ancient Greece furnishes one shining instance, and 
why should we despair of another in Britain,” and 
we add, of another in America? 

Mr. Delaplaine is likewise engazed in publishing, 
what may justly be termed, a national work, and 
deserves the most liberal patronage of every citizen 
who exults in the exaltation of his country, and is 


the friend of genius. We mean his “ Reposiiory of 


the lives and portraits of distinguished Americans,’ 
a work which is entirely American. It is printed in 


a most elegant manner; the execution of many of 


tie engravings, display the hand of the finished artist, 
and the materials, of which the biographies are com- 
posed, are generally well selected and arranged. 
The characteristics of the style are neatness and ele- 
gance, and evince the writers to be men of splendid 
talents and of extensive learning. 
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We are proud to 
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rank ourselves among the admirers of Mr. Dela- 
plaine’s exertions, and we recommend to our coun- 
trymen, from a conviction of their signal utility and 
scope, the objects which he hasin view, as well 
worthy the notice ofa liberal, brave and high minded 


people 


Iris an axiom of history, corroborated by the 
experience of all ages, that, as the liberal arts lan- 
vuish and decay under a despotic government, 80, 
in a converse ratio, do they flourish and expand in 
the atmosphere of a republic; and, as the legiti- 
mate duty of liberty is the moulding and maturing 
of genius, so the graces which the filial industry of 
the latter furnishes forth for her adornment, are ber 
richest embroidery, and constitute her most majes- 
tic apparel. The freedom of the savage is the mere 
exemption from bodily restraint—the privilege to 
oam and to ravage—to chase the venison of the 
forest, and to pluck the berry of the fountain: from 
the crucible of Heaven the rain distils upon his 
<warthy form, the wolfis a sojourner in the same 
thicket, and the wild cat disputes the tenure of his 
couch, and the solitude of his repose. But to edu- 
cated ian the bounty of Providence has opened a 
loftier and more expanded career—bas communica- 
ted faculties of mind, organs, and conduits of intel- 
lectual light, to pilot him through all the laby- 
rinths of knowledge, and excite him to those no- 
bier purposes which render him worthy of bis di- 
vine descent. The exertion of his powers lifts him 
alinost to the level of angels; but let the rust of in- 
dolence or the mildew of neglect destroy the bright- 
ness, or wither the blossoms of his genius, and he 
sinks to an equality with the Tartar of the desert, 
or the Corsair of the Mediterranean. 

The achievements of Roman and Grecian valour 
in the field are but the secondary sources of their 
greatness. The pillars of their immortality stand 
on firmer foundations than the mangled corses of 
annihilated armies; and teem with inscriptions, 
more glorious than the recitals of human carnage 
—nwre laudable than the memorials of nature's de- 
solation. It is to the undecaying gratitude of the 
arts and sciences, which so nobly flourished under 
their culture, that they are indebted for the rich- 
ues: of theie renown. How fade the splendours of 
warlike triumph, when compared with the rich tro- 
phy conveyed in the historian’s record, that the in- 
habitants of Athens condensed, within the period 
sta single life, the genins of ages and millions! The 
library of Tiadrian was embellished with the choi- 
cest pictures and statues ; and so great was the es- 
timation ia which painting was considered, that 
Pamphilus, the tutur of Apeiles, made a law, which 
prevailed throuchout Greece, that none but the 
children of noble aud dignified persons should be 


permitted to leara it. 
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for knowledge, and to make the impression on the| tellect are drawn forth with an effect that Produces 
mind truly, and not ambiguously nor imperfectly.| in the pleasures of an honr, principles of knowledges 
Whatever is thus inculcated is no longer necessary | which employ the labor and study of years. Ep. 
ta be repeated, it becomes an indistructible part of| roneous ideas are barred out, by the prepossessin, 
the stock of rational ideas, which fade only with| of intellectual light and truth. Thus for eXamnie 
the decay of life. ifthe objects be seen are trees, houses, rocks, 
Connected with those principles of simplicity and | animals, how are those different objects so discrin 
truth, are the modes and means by which the busi-| nated from each other as to assign to eaely ji, 
bt 
any restraints or vexations or force ; knowledge is} forth. It is discovered that every object has a form: 
acquired by means which assure the appearance and} and another qnestion discovers that all forms havo 
carry all the gratifications of recreation. Ina word| an exterior line, and that this line compared with 
the mind is led without perceiving the delicate film! the exterior line of another object, is the first sens. 
which is proved to be competent to conduct it ; the | ble difference. It is discovered that houses are eon. 
health is prepared by the exercises which enter into| posed in their exterior forms of straight lines, gep. 
the modes of instruction, and the constitution is at/ erally ; that rocks are composed of mixed lines; and 
the same time strengthened, while the mind is enlar-| that animals besides being of different forms, have 
ged, and the temper secured in habitual conten-| also the principle of life, of which care is taken to 
tedness and cheerfulness. prepare the mind, further notice will be taken. 


ness of education, is insensibly prosecuted without! proper name. By a question, this is soon brough 
a ’ “— 


This general view of the method, does not de-| These exercises produce new questions on other 
pend on the authority of books; itis the fruit of} visible properties of chjects—among these are co- 
my own observation and experience, when I had|lours, and lights and shade, are touched upon; 
a tender interest in two of the innocent pupils who| heights, extension and magnitudes, grow out of 
derived benefits therefrom which will eontinue du-| these inquires ; and curiosity leads the teacher 
ring their lives, and which I regret that peculiar| to try his hand in describing some object, by lines 
circumstances did not permit them, to pursue up to} on a slate or prepared board; many castles are built 
to a complete course. in the air and as speedily demolished ; trees are de- 

In the particular branches of instrnetion the eye| scribed, and it becomes necessary to discriminate 
and ear, and tongue of the pupil are ail engaged, in| the difference between kinds of trees, for the same 
a manner adapted to each subject, and several sub-| kind of lines will not describe the oak and the pine; 
jects follow in an unperceived order, adapted each | and to discover other peculiarities affords an occa- 
to sustain either some previons study or to prepare | zion fora ramble in the fields, when the first impres- 





for that which is to come. The usual Jessons if so| sions of natural history, are made, by comparing 
they may be called, for children of 5or 7 years old,| plants, leaves, bark, brambles, &c. ‘The first ele- 
are the knowledge of the names of the members and| ments of Geology are formed in those unpremediic- 
parts of the individual. A work especially adapted | fed walks or sport of innocent pastime ; insects, aud 
to this first class of instructéon, and called the moth-| fish, are introduced to the mind by inquiries suited 
er’s book, is published ; it forms a part of the tui-|to the state of the little philosophers’ know!- 
tion of the school, because although mothers usually ledge. 
teach their children to know their right hands led But, it is after the return from those rambles, that 
their left; and their fingers from their thumbs; vet| the hand is led to trace the impressions of the 
even this mother-taught knowledge is itself defec-| mind, and to discover that practice is necessary to 
tive, and men grow up in years frequently without! the production of lines of any form at will. ‘The 
the knowledge of the proper names of any other | fundamental principles of Geometry commence their 
parts of their bodies, unless some professional pur-| initiatory course at that moment, when it is per 
suit, renders the acquisition indispensible. When | ceived that lines have proportional lengths in sym- 
mothers shall have obtained the accurate know- | etrical bodies, and that it is necessary even to de- 
ledge of the book that bears this title, of course it | scribe in oral-language, the length, the direction, or 
will no longer be necessary in the school. | inclination, or position of aline. The exercises 01 
Associated but by succession, with the know!-| the principle of forms is begun by drawing @ line of 
edge of the person, is the knowledge of interior| an inch in length, and this leads to the proportion 
forms or objects; those which present themselves | al quantities of all measures. 
to the sight, which make en impression on that| Should this unpremeditated sketch be deemed of 
sense, but which require to be analysed to render| any use, and that a continuation will be acceptible 
the impression distinct and discrimination durable. | —you shall hear from me again. 
This method is here manifested in all its per- A NATIVE OF CLINTON COUNTY. 
fectness and beauty ;—and the latent sparks of in- 
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THE ACADEMICIAN. 


PDELAPLAINE’S NATIONAL PANZOGRAPHIA. 


For the reception of the portrails of distinguished 
Americans. 


We have the pleasure, in this number of our work, 
of laving before our enlightened and liberal citizens, 
tie prospectus of Joseph Delaplaine’s Panzographia, 
which will be read by the admirers of the fine arts, 
and who, while they appreciate the objects in view, 
will, no doubt, endeavour to promote the exertions 
of so enterprising a man, who is laying a broad basis 
for the extension of the fine arts, and aiding in giv- 
ing a character to our country. 

Of the effect of the fine arts on the charaeter and 
manners of a people, the prospectus will give ample 
evidence, but, we beg to introduce the following 
remarks frour the Elements of Criticism by that 
learned and profound scholar, Lord Kames. By 
the alteration of a few words, they will apply 
“ The fine 


arts,” says he, have ever been encouraged by wise 


with great force to the American nation. 


princes, not singly for private amusement, but for 
their beneficial influence in society. By uniting dif- 
ferent ranks in the same elegant pleasures, they pro- 
mote benevolence: by cherishing love of order, 
they enforce submission to government; and by in- 
spiring delicacy of feeling, they make regular gov- 
ernment a double blessing. 

“To promote the fine arts in Britain, has become 
of greater importance than is generally imagined. A 
flourishing commerce begets opulence; and opu- 
lence, inflaming our appetite for pleasure, is com- 
monly vented on luxury, and on every sensual grati- 
fication: Selfishness rears its head; becomes fash- 
ionable ; and, infecting all ranks, extinguishes the 
amor patria, and every spark of public spirit. To 
prevent or retard such fatal corruption, the genius of 
an Alfred cannot devise any means more efficacious, 
than the venting of opulence on the fine arts; riches | 
so employed, instead of encouraging vice, will excite 
both public and private virtue. Of this happy effect, 
ancient Greece furnishes one shining instance, and 
why should we despair of another in Britain,” and 
we add, of another in America ? 

Mr. Delaplaine is likewise engazed in publishing, 
What may justly be termed, a national work, and 
deserves the most liberal patronage of every citizen 
who exults in the exaltation of his country, and is 
the friend of genius. We mean his * Repostiory of 
the lives and portraits of disiinguished Americais,’ 
a work which is entirely American. It is printed in 
a most elegant manner; the execution of many of 
tie engravings, display the hand of the finished artist, 
and the materials, of which the biographies are com- 
posed, are generally well selected and arranged. 
The characteristics of the style are neatness and ele- 
gance, and evince the writers to be men of splendid 





talents and of extensive learning. We are proud to 
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rank ourselves among the admirers of Mr. Dela- 
plaine’s exertions, and we recommend to our coun- 
trymen, from a conviction of their signal utility and 
scope, the objects which he hasin view, as well 
worthy the notice ofa liberal, brave and high minded 
people 


Ir is an axiom of history, corroborated by the 
experience of all ages, that, as the liberal arts lan- 
yuish and decay under a despotic government, 80, 
in a converse ratio, do they flourish and expand in 
the atmosphere of a republic; and, as the legiti- 
mate duty of liberty is the moulding and maturing 
of genius, so the graces which the filial industry of 
the latter furnishes forth for her adornment, are ber 
richest embroidery, and constitute ber most majes- 
\ic apparel. The freedom of the savage is the mere 
exemption from bodily restraint—the privilege to 
‘oam and to ravage—to chase the venison of the 
forest, and to pluck the berry of the fountain: from 
the crucible of Heaven the rain distils upon his 
swarthy form, the wolfis a sojourner in the same 
thicket, and the wild cat disputes the tenure of his 
couch, and the solitude of his repose. But to edu- 
cated man the bounty of Providence has opened a 
loftier aud more expanded career—has communica- 
ted faculties of mind, organs, and conduits of intel- 
lectual light, to pilot him through all the laby- 
rinths of knowledge, and excite him to those no- 
bler purposes which render him worthy of bis di- 
vine descent. The exertion of his powers lifts him 
alinost to the level of angels; but let the rust of in- 
dolence or the mildew of neglect destroy the bright- 
ness, or wither the blossoms of his genius, and he 
sinks to an equality with the Tartar of the desert, 
or the Corsair of the Mediterranean. 

The achievements of Roman and Grecian valour 
in the field are but the secondary sources of their 
greatness. The pillars of their immortality stand 
on firmer foundations than the mangled corses of 
annihilated armies; and teem with inscriptions, 
more glorious than the recitals of human carnage 
— more laudable than the memorials of nature's de- 
solation. It is to the undecaying gratitude of the 
arts and sciences, which so nobly flourished under 
their culture, that they are indebted for the rich- 
ness of theie renown. How fade the splendours of 
warlike triumph, when compared with the rich tro- 
phy conveyed in the historian’s record, that the in- 
habitants of Athens condensed, within the period 
ita single jife, the genius of ages and millions! The 
library of Tiadrian was embellished with the choi- 
cest pictures and statues ; and so great was the es- 
tination ia which painting was considered, that 
Pamphilus, the tutur of Apelles, made a law, which 
prevailed throughout Greece, that none but the 
children of noble aud dignified persons should be 


sermitted to leara it. 














































































































































If the ancient poets—the Hesiod, Sophocles and 
Archilochus of remote ages,—were said to become 
the immediate care of the gods, after their decease, 
the painters and sculptors of antiquity may, at least, 
be allowed the enjoyment of the protection of the 
poets and historians, whose favour is productive of 
more solid and durable advantages than that of the 
deities themselves. Polygnotus, the painter, is can- 
onized in the verse of Melanthius, who beautifully 
and melodiously declares 


- ... « “the temples of the Gods, 
** The fanes of heroes, and Cecropiaa halls, 
** His liberal hand adorn’d.” 


The fame of Parrhasius, the Ephesian, is well known 
to us, although the clouds of many centuries have 
passed over it; and the classical reader only re- 
quires to be reminded of the excessive vanity dis- 
played by this artist, when he clothed himself in 
purple, placed a crown of gold upon his head, and 
assumed the title of ‘* Kina or Parntrers.” When 
Marcellus had subdued Syracuse, he considered that 
the richest and most useful plunder he could carry 
to Rome was a collection of the most valuable 
paintings and statues. Nicomachus is celebrated 
by Pliny as the most expeditious painter of his 
time, and his pieces sold for the worth of a town. 
Nee fuit alius in arte velocior.’—* Tubule singule 
When he boasted to 
Zeuxis of the celerity he had acquired, the reply of 
the latter was, that he prided himself upon his slow- 
ness. The same author informs us, that two cele- 


oppidorum venivant opibus.” 


brated pictures of Timanthas and Protogenes orna- 
‘mented the temple of peace at Rome, and the Lao- 
coon was found in the baths of Titus. ‘The Alexan- 
der of Apelles, for which that great painter receiv- 
ed twenty talents. (nearly 40001. sterling) was 
hung in the temple of Diana. ‘The whole wealth of 
a city could scarcely purchase one of the pieces of 
Melanthus. By his devotion to painting, Aratus 
of Sicyon won the friendship of Ptolemy: and De- 
metrius chose rather torisk the loss of Rhodes, than 
to destroy the quarter where Protogenes was paint- 
ing that history of Ialysus, of which Pliny, A®lian, 
and others, have given such ample descriptions. 
The relationship between portrait painting and 
sculpture, gives each a fair titie to participate in 
the honours conferred upon the other. It will not 
therefore, be accounted digressive nor irrelevant to 
make reference to the commanding powers of a Phi- 
dias, who, when banished from Athens, retired to 
Elis ; and, to revenge himself upon his country- 


men for their ingratitude, executed theie his magni-] 


ficent statue of Jupiter Olympius, in order to les- 
sen the value of his celebrated Venus, on the pes- 
session of which the Athenians prided themselves. 
This matchless piece of skill was esteemed one of 
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the wonders of the world. 


The two Venuses and 
the Cupid of Praxiteles, excited competitions be. 


tween cities and sovereigns for their attainment - 
and the city of Cnidus refused to give the naked 
Venus of that great statuary, for the payment 0; 
an enormous debt under which it laboured, and 
which was offered by Nicodemus the king of Bithy. 
nia. Caius Caesar carried the famous Cupid to 
Rome, and Claudius and Nero afterwards obtained 
it. A single statue of Polycletus the Sicynian, was 
sold for one hundred talents. Socrates himself was 
an excellent sculptor, and the three Graces, from 
his chisel, in the citadel of Athens, was a produc- 
tion held in universal esteem. 

The eulogies contained in these fragments of his. 
tory, are more impressive in their character, and 
must be more decided in their effect, than the praise 
of mere declamation, or the flattery of unil!ustra- 
ted remark. They bring their influence from the 
imperishable treasures of ages dear to classic taste; 
and when, to their testimony, is added the fact, 
that ‘* the love of the art has been considered, in 
every civilized nation, not only as a proof of their 
politeness, but even as a test of their humanity,” 
it must be obvious, that a just appreciation of pic- 
tures becomes the proper study of every one who 
aspires to eminence or extensive usefulness in so- 
ciety. ‘The legitimate effect of an attachment o| 
this sort is to extend the empire of the mind ; and, 
consequently, to produce a more general acyuaint- 
ance with the uses, and a juster conception of the 
value, ef intellectual property. 

Tracing the history of the arts through the inter- 
mediate centuries, it would be easy to shew to what 
a great extent, and under what honourable patron- 
age, this fascinating branch has been cultivated in 
modern Europe. Italy, base and degenerated as 
she became after her corruptions had betrayed ber 
to the sword of the barbarian, still retained a glim- 
mering of ber furmer glory, and the school of paint- 
ing survived the ruin of those haughtier institutions 
which had given models for military aud forensic 
immortality. Raphael, Salvator Rosa, Lionardo 
da Vinci, Caravagio, Caracci, Guido Reni, Cor- 
reggio, Angelo, and Titian, are names consecra- 
ted by genius as having prolonged the empire of 
Roman taste, after the terror of the Roman sword 
had passed away. ‘Fhe limits of a prospectus pre- 
vent those specific and enlarged notices of the works 
of later genius to which they. are eminently enti- 
tled: be it sufiicient to remark that England bas 
her Reynolds, Lawrence, Haydon, Wilkie, Wes- 
tall, Beechy, Stothard, Gainsborough, Wilson, 
Proctor, Smirk, Fuseli, Northcote, Shee, Phillips, 
Turner, and Lonsdale ; France, her David, Pous- 
sin, Gerard, Le Brun, Le Thiere, Vernet, and 
Gros ; Naples, her Wicars; and America, her West; 
Allston, Copley. Trumbull, Stuart, Sully, Jarvis 
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Jeslie, Sargent, Vanderlvn, Peale, Waldo, King. 
otis, Ames, Frothingham, Morse, Jewett, Wood, 
Trott, Birch, Guy, Lawreace, Metcalf, Joiiett, 
fickholtz, Earl, &c. 

Political speculation is too weak to measure the 
space which A:merica is destined to fill, in the eyes 
of posterity, and the scale of future governments. 
adued with all the qualities of greatness—a situa- 
tion advantageous for commerce, and internal en- 
ergies and resources which defy exhaustion—her 
progress to influence will outstrip the march of a- 
ges; and, instead of following the models of past, 
furnish a precedent for the guidance of republics to 
come. But to give to her a preponderance of pow- 
er, she must possess a preponderance of intellect. 
Strength of valour has enabled her to break the fet- 
ter of a degrading dependance; force of knowledge 
alone can give her precedence in true greatness, 
and surround her with the esteem and admiration 
ofthe universe. By a liberal patronage of the arts 
and sciences, she will give solidity to her freedom, 
and clothe it with a dignified and imperishable re- 
nown. Extending a liberal encouragement to ge- 
nius, she will not only call into action and stimu- 
late native talent; but invite to ber shores the 
learned and ingenious of other countries, and thus 
render her elevation, in moral grandeur and influ- 
ence, proportional to her increase in physical pow- 
er and territorial surface. 

The march of the useful arts, for some years past, 
has kept pace with the wishes and expectations of 
men of experience and penetration. In agriculture, 
we have reached a proficiency which exalts us to 
the level of states of the first character. Obtain- 
ing the benefits of their practice, the results of our 
infant exertions bear the stamp of a maturity in 
knowledge ; and are conspicuous in the ability we 
possess to carry our produce into foreign markets 
npon terms which disarm competition. In mechan- 
ics, the application of our steam-engines to boats, 
furnishing slimuli, as well as models, even to the 
ablest artists of Europe, illustrates the rapidity of 
our career, above all the equivocal evidence of vain 
and interested assertion; and the existing aspect 
of affairs justifies the expectation, that a short in- 
terval only will elapse, before the fame and extent 
ofour domestic manufactures shall parallel those 
remote establishments which have hitherto consti- 
tuted our sources of home consumption. 

Let us not, in the cultivation of the polite aris, 
display an apathy which shall detract from our ri- 
sing reputation. Without falling into the vices, 
let us copy the virtues of the ancient republics.— 
Where their wisdom shone pre-eminent, let us 
imitate—let us rival—let us endeavour to surpass 
them! if they adorned their heathen temples with 
the works of the most renowned painters and 


a temple to grafitutle, and embellish it with the por- 
traits of all those of our countrymen whose talents 
and virtues give them a claim to the distinction ! 
Thus, when some future historian shall arise to 
chronicle the growth of this extensive continent, 
the annals of America would supply a proud and 
beautiful exception to that general rule which as- 
serts that ingratitude is the peculiar vice of a re- 
publican form of government. 

In proposing to the publie his plan for the insti- 
tution of the Panzographia, for the reception of the 
portraits of distinguished Americans, the proprietor 
feels that he is promoting the glory of his country, 
by holding out new and powerful inducements to 
the genius of the closet and of the field. Surround- 
ed, as we are, at this moment, by the Aborigines 
of American greatness. and furnished with the re- 
semblances of the glorious few whose earthly ca- 
reer has closed ; what period, more propitious than 
the present, can be found for the commencement of 
such an establishment? Had the republics of former 
times dealt out & parsimonious encouragement to 
ihe arts, would the shelves of our academy, in this 
remote age, have been honoured with the busts of a 
Socrates, a Homer, a Cicero, a Demosthenes, &c.? 
Would not even a thousand incidents have remain- 
ed unknown, which, in many instances, have filled 
up the chasms, and illustrated the obscurity, of his- 
toric record ? For these relics of genius we are 
grateful to the countries which produced them; let 
us display our gratitude by a similar consideration 
for our posterity : and, as the honoured founders of 
our freedom sink inte the grave, for the instruction 
of our children, catch their features on the canvass, 
before the hand of death shal] for ever obliterate 
them. 

When time shall have swept away the splendid 
train of our earliest philosophers, statesmen, and 
warriors, to swell the ‘* gathering” of the grave ; 
when the tongue of genius shall moulder in gloomy 
silence ; when the eye of the orator shall be closed 
in darkness, and the spiritual fires of its glance no 
longer kindle the dormant intellect around ; when 
the warrior’s arm shall be sinewless, and, by the 
side of his decaying form, the sword of his triumphs 
shall lie rusting ; when the patrons of the soil shall 
have become an ingredient in its physical amalgama ; 
a generous and grateful posterity will rank among 
the first of its public institutions, that which will 
afford them, in effect, the delight of a sweet and 
familiar interc@urse with beings, endeared to them 
by the brilliance of their talents, and their virtues, 
as well as by the benefits which they conferred upon 
the land of their birth. With a pride similar to his 
who, in the mansion of his ancestors, loves to dwell 
upon the venerable array of their portraits whick 
surrounds him ; and, by the almost living glances 





*culptors, obtained at a prodigious cost; let us ercet 


\Which dart from the canvass, fecis himself uncon- 
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sciously awed to virtue, wiil the unborn citizens of 
this expanding hemisphere, day after day, delight 
to sojourn amidst the forms of the fathers of their 
country, and depart fom the exhibition with newer 
and stronger aspirations after virtuous renown! 
‘*¢ T have often,” to quote the language of the histo- 
rian of the Jugurthinian war, * heard that Quintus 
Maximus and Publius Scipio, and other illustrious 
wen of our city, were accustomed to declare, when 
they looked upon the portraits of their ancestors, 
that they felt their minds most vehemently excited 
to virtue. Not, indeed, that the impression or the 
figure produced such powerful effects upon them ; 
but, by the recollection of the achievements of these 
great characters, that a flame was created in their 
breasts, not to be quelled, until they should have 
reached an equal elevation of fame and glory.’’* 

| ‘‘ The history of such men,” says the learned 
translator of Plutarch, “is a continual lesson of 
practical morality ;” and what could be a more 
pleasing and impressive history of this country, 
than that which would be exhibited in the weil ar- 
ranged portraits of those, by whom its moral and 
political grandeur was founded, and raised to per- 
fection ? The countenance of a Washington would 
mark the epoch of its military, and a Franklin, of 
its philosophical glory ; and all the galaxy of ge- 
nius around them, while furnishing the materials for 
memory to work upon, would create new heroes, 
and stimulate new sages, new statesmen, and new 
orators. 

Another, and, by no means, the least considera- 
ble, inducement to patronize this establishment, 
arises out of the circumstance, that, in no country 
of the universe, is there to be found an institution 
exclusively appropriated to the reception of the 
portraits of its benefactors. What an epportunity, 
then, is afforded to America to show forth an ex- 
ample to nations who pride themselves upon their 
great pre-eminence in feeling, as well as on their 
abundant superiority in the mode of giving effect to 
that feeling! What a moment is this, by a single 
step, to pass by these dotards in refinement, and to 
ik become their tutor in the true art of political great- 
ness? Asan evidence of her growth in civilization, 
and of the high incitements she holds out to genius, 
such a public exhibition will be reZerred to, and 
greeted by, the talentofevery climate; it will speak 
forth an eloquent and triumphant answer to the 


slanders of the prejudiced traveller, and the sneers 
# Sapa andivi Q. Maximum, P. Scipionem, preterea 
eivitatis nostra preclaros viros, solitos ita dicere, cum 
majorum imagines intuerentur, vehementissimé sibi ani- 
mum ad virtutem accendi. Scilicet non ceram illam, ne- 
que figuram tantam vim in sese habere; sed memoria 
rerum gestarum eam flammam egregiis viris in pectore 
erescere, neque prius sedari, quam virtus eorum famam 
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of the invidious politician ; it will give us a charac. 
ter in literature, and arank in the arts and scien. 
ces. But, independent of its effects on for, ign 
manners and opinions, its inluence at home will he 
immediately and decisively beneficial. It will cai) 
into action all the energies of native artists, and 
place within their reach the opportunity to descend 
to the admiration of posterity, coupled with the 
illustrious individuals who may have been the sub. 
jects of their pencil. Hither will be brought all the 
productions of native genius, so that the young stu. 
dent, from every part of the republic, may come 
here for his models, and fer information as to the 
progress of his art. As aschool of morality, it wil) 
teach the finest lessons of practical virtue, and ex. 
hibit its conspicuous influence amongst the ingre- 
dients of a just and unalloyed immortality. With 
a view to render the Panzographia anexceptiona- 
ble in this respect, and to extend its benefits to the 
youth of both sexes, the proprietor has determined, 
most scrupulously to exclude any subject from which 
the eye of female delicacy would start, in order that 
its fame, in point of chasteness, may stand upon an 
equality with its celebrity as a patriotic institution. 
The arrangement of the portrai:sin the Panzo- 
graphia will be marked byfa careful diserimination 
of character. Statesmen will oecupy one depart- 
ment; military genius, another; naval heroes, a 
third; divines, a fourth ; physicians, a fifth; legal 
talents, a sixth; distinguished niechanics, a seventh, 
&¢e. so that the eye of the spectator will not be 
confounded by an injudicious association of pic- 
tures, among which, not without diflieulty, it is 
enabled to discover the individual object of its 
search. Each division will be surmounted by an 
emblematical device, which, giving a graceful finish 
to the tout ensemble, will at the same time, serve as 
a pilot to the curiosity of the observer. 
At this moment, the first artists in the United 
States are either engaged in executing, or stand 
pledged to produce, paintings of those memorabie 
events which throwa glory round the infancy co! 
our freedom. -A}l these interesting subjects will be 
added to the collection: and each historical picture 
will be immediately surrounded by the portraits of 
those distinguished persons who were the main 28¢- 
tors in the achievement; so that, at one view, the 
victor and the scene and detail of his victory, will 
be presented to the eye. 
It isa subject of pride to the proprietor, tliat 
his Panzographia has been konoured by the marke! 
approbation of persons of the first character lo! 
taste and talent. His establishment has already 
cost him upwards of twenty thousand dollars, an4 
the most distinguished Americans have highly com 
plimented an institution which promises so many 
benefits to the country. The effect of this high re- 









atque gloriam adwquaverit.”—Sal. Bell. Jugur 
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putation has been the gradual removal of that re 
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juctance to contribute their portraits, which, until 
the respectabijily and public advantage of the col- 
lection were so unequivocally proved, prevented 
many eminent individuals from coming forward to 
assist in its eompletion. ‘The delicacy of the difh- 
dent, and the prudery of the fastidious, have been 
merged in a dignified and laudable consideration for 
the extension of the liberal arts, the advancement 
of national taste, and the instruction and gratifi- 
cation of prosperity: the number of portraits, at 
this time, exceeds two hundred, and many others 
are in preparation.* 

Such is the plan of the proprietor of the Panzo- 
graphia. He invokes the spirit, the patriotism, and 
the gratitude of his country, to assist him to give 
it fullefect. Above all theeulogies of writers, and 
the fleeting sympathies of public feeling, will this 
establishment speak the sincerity and extent of our 
thankfulness; and what new ties, to connect the 
descendants of our immortal countrymen with the 
land of their birth, would be created, in the lau- 
davie homage thus offered to their ancestors bv the 
unanimous voice of an aspiring and independent 
people: 

JosePH DELAPLAINE. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 13. 1818. 





* The following portraits form part of the collection . 
Washington, Franklin, Samuel Adams, Hancock, Ro- 
bert Morris, John Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Jay, Laurens, Peyton Randolph, ILamilton, George Clin- 
ton, Reed, St. Clair, Gerry, Governor Colden, M‘Kean, 
Mifflin, Francis Hopkinson, General Cadwalader, Gene- 
ral@Wayne, General Morgan, General Furman, Charles 
Thomzon, Wolcot, King. Ames, Rash, Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton, Howard, Biddle, General Floyd, Shelby, 
Governor Clinton, Chief Justice Marshall. Ceneral S. 
Smith, Dearborn, Wilkinson, Judge Chase, Judge Wash- 
ington, Bloomfield, Archbishop Carroll, Bishop White, 
tishop Provost, Willing, Rev. Dr. Smith, Rev. Dr. Liv- 
ingston, Col. Richard M. Johnson, General Harrison, 
Clay, Bayard, Dallas, Barry, Dale, Truxton, Tomp- 
kins, General Prown, General Scott, General Jesup, 
Pinkney, Harper Calhoun, Crawford, Croghan, Nelson, 
General Stephen Van Rensselaes, Ho!mes, Meigs, Clark, 
Jayler, Barbour, Forsyth, General Solomon Van Rens- 
selaer, Holmes, Izard, G. Morris, Campbell, Strother, 
Stewart, Hull, Perry, C. Ridgely of Hampton, C. D 
Colden, Stricker, Lewis, Joseph Hopkinson, Desha, Par- 
ker, Van Ness, Strong, General Cumming, Mansfield, 
General Philip Reed, Williamson, Siockton, Hanson, 
Rev. Dr. Miller, General Thomas Cadwalader, Lloyd, | 
Col. A, Ogden, Evans, Macdonough, Porter. Poindex- 
ter, Eiliot, Warrington, Coleman, Hindman, Armistead, 
Partridge, Worthington, Chandler, Shippen, Wistar, 
Physick, Hosack, Chapman, Dorsey, James, Coxe, Pot 
ter, De Butts, M‘Dowell, Hall, Gibson, Winston, Dag- 
gett, Strong, Giles, Ripley, Macomb, John Randolph, 


PHILCLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Grammar. Continued from page 235. 
5. The Preterite Imperfcel and Perfect. 


The preterite tenses are of great importance in 
language ; and all tenses by which knowledge is 
communicated imply a reference to past time. To 
the past we owe our information. Our efficient 
communications of knowledge consist in references 
to the past. Though the present exhibits nature as 
immediately perceived by the senses, which are the 
inlets of knowledge, it is by means of the past that 
we are enabled to forma jadgment concerning the 
objects perceived. On our past experience depend 
all our jadgments and expectations regarding the 
future. If Janguage consisted essentially in asser- 
tion, the past tense would be the original form of 
the verb. Grammarians state this to be the fact in 
the ancient Hebrew. In that language the preter- 
ite is in all verbs simple and uniform, consisting of 
two syllables, which are formed of three consonants, 
with two interposed vowel sounds. The differences 
of the consonants distinguish the verbs from one 
another, while the vowels are the same in all. 
Such are the verbs (pakad) visitavit (nathan) de- 
dit. The verb in this form is considered as furnish- 
ing roots from which all other words are derived. 
But those who have concluded, from the concur- 
rence of all the facts in other languages, that the 
imperative is the original form of the verb, will find 
no necessity for adopting a different opinion of the 
formation of that ancient language. The impera- 
‘tive is in it equally simple with the preterite, gene- 
rally consisting of the same consonants, varied 
most probably by a variation of the vowels. It 
has, therefore, on this principle, an equal claim to 
be considered asthe root. In some instances it is 
shorter: in the verb (nathan) it is (then.) Verbs 
thus formed are on that account denominated ir- 
regular. But the fact, in such instances of the 
greater brevity of the imperative, shews that the 
Hebrew in this respect does not differ from other 
langaages. The simplicity and regularity of tbe 
preterite, however, in Hebrew, may be considered 
asa consequence of the important rank which that 
tense holds in the most prevalent application of 
language. é 

In English, the past tense is formed by a varia- 
tion on the root of the verb as used for the impera- 
tive. This most commonly consists of the addition 
of the termination “ed.” Others are formed by 
variations of the vowels; as ‘* struck” for the pre- 





Tilghman, Judge Johnson, Rodney, General Swift, Adair, | 
Judge Todd, Findlay, Wilson, Helmuth, Cooper, Gene- | 
ral Robinson, Dr. Logan, Astor, Captain Samuel C | 
Reid, Crowninshield, §c. &c. 


terite of “ strike,’’? “ wore” of “ wear” “ bore” of 
“hear,” ‘* drove’? of “ drive”? “I walk,” and “1 
dvive,” are assertions in the aoristic or present in- 


' Neative: ** IT walked,’ and ‘TI drove,” are in the 
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past. This tense implies that an action was begun, 
and was continued at some past period. It is cailed 
the imperfect, because no definite relation to the pre- 
sent state of the event is implied in it, and room is left 
for supposing that the action may be stil! continued. 

When we mean to assert that an action is aceom- 
plished, we introduce before the expression of past 
tense the auxiliary verb “ to have’’ in the present 
or general indicative. “I have walked,” signifies 
*¢ | am in possession of the complete act.” * I have 
(by my own exertions) assured myself of its com- 
pletion.” 

Some English verbs have two variations of the 
radical word for expressing past time, “ strive,” bas 
*“ strove,” and “striven ;” ** weave,” ‘* wove,” 
and *‘ woven ;” “ break,’ “ broke,” and “ bro- 
ken ;” “do,” “did,” and “done. ‘The completed 
act is expressed by the last of these forms, the wurds 
*¢ striven” ** woven,” *‘ broken,” and done.” Mr. 
Tooke considers this contrivance as a redundancy, 
because one word for past time is sufficient for every 
purpose. Inverbs which have the preterite in ‘‘ ed,” 
the same word is used for the simple description of 
an event in a train of progress at some past period, 
and for being conjoined with the verb * have,” to 
signify that the actiscompleted. The insertion of 
that verb is sufficient for marking the distinction, 
‘« He walked,” and ‘* he has walked,” are equally 
distinct from one another as ‘‘he did,’ and ‘* he 
has done.” In some verbs in which the preterite is 
formed by a change of the vowel, the same simpli- 
city is observed : ‘* struck” is used for both these 
varieties in the expression of past events. 

That form of the past tense which is conjoined 
with the verb “ to have,”? some grammarians con- 
sider as originally and properly the passive partici- 
ple. In this sentence, ‘I have driven a nail into 
the wall,’ they consider the verb “ have” as go- 
verning the noun “ nail” in the accusative, and 
‘“‘ driven” as the passive participle agreeing with 
the noun. In this form of the past tense, the same 
word is always used for the passive participle. 
Therefore the sentence is considered as signifying 
in etymological analysis, ‘* l have a nail (which is) 
driven into the wall,” transferred by use and com- 
mon consent to signify that the action ts performed 
by the individual mentioned ia the nominative. 
This theory receives apparent support from the 
Structure of some phrases in the Ltalian language, 
which shew that the passive participle is really the 
word employed, as its reflections are varied and 
made to agree with the noun in gender and number. 
Such is the phrase Ho aperte le vostre letlere; “1 
have opened your letter.” This analysis of such 
phrases would have great probability, if the facts 
uniformly corresponded with it. But itis nota 
constant rule. It is often left even in the Italian to 


the option of the speaker. We may say Ho aperto 





or aperte le vostre lettere, e veduto or veduta ivi ly 
rostra cortesia. The French say, J’ai donné not 
donnée eccaston. Il atué, not tués ses ennemis. 
Donné and tué therefore merely signify a past ac- 
tion, and, like any other part of the verb, intro- 
luce or govern the subsequent ;noun. They ean- 
not be considered as agreeing with it like a passive 
participle. If it is convenient to havea separate 
name for that part of the verb, it may with sufficient 
propricty be called a Preterite Gerund. ‘The pecu- 
liarity of its nature will appearin the most con- 
vincing light, when we turn our attention to neuter 
and intransitive verbs, which baving no passive 
voice, cannot be said to have a passive participle. 
When we say “ he has gone,”? “ I have come,” the 
words ‘* gone” and ‘* come” cannot be past par- 
ticiples agreeing with nouns, as no nouns are in- 
troduced after them. ‘here is no sufficient reason 
why the introduetion of a noun should alter the na- 
ture of the word. In the phrase “ I have struck,” 
the word “ struck’’ signifies action, and, as a part 
of the active verb, it may govern the accusative 
ease with as much propriety as any other part of it. 
When we say ‘‘I struck my enemy,” and “ I have 
struck my enemy,’ the word “ struck” is in both 
instances equally active in its meaning. There are 
certain occasions in whieh the past participle in the 
the French language is used to agree with the go- 
verned noun ; but these are altogether peculiar, 
and cannot give any room for supposing that this 
is the original construction of this form of the pre- 
terite, afterwards transferred toan active meaning; 
for it only takes place when the substantive noun 
has been previously introduced, and then refefred 
to by means of the relative gue. The French say 
Ila Tux, plusieurs hommes ; but, Les hommes qwila 
TUE’s. This was a subsequent arrangement, ad- 
mitted after a long discussion of the French acade- 
my. Thereis some affinity betwixt this gerund 
and the past participle, though their syntax is not 
identical. Both signify an event completed. ‘The 
participle is only the past tense, transferred to the 
adjective or participial application, by which a past 
action is treated as a quality introduced for describ- 
ing an object. Its active application is of prior date, 
and is in constant use. 

It is not necessary to treat particularly of the oth- 
er forms of past tenses, as they are regulated by the 
same principles,-whether they are formed of com- 
binations of words, as in the modern languages of 
Europe, or combinations of syllables, as in the an- 
cient languages. Some observations connected 
with the general subject of their varieties will be 
suggested by certain forms of the subjunctive mood. 


4. The Future. 


The signification of the future tense requires 10 





i!ustration. The remarks which we have to make 
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on this subject will therefore be confined to its ety- 
nology, Our conceptions of future events are 
mere deductions from known arrangements in the 
past ur present, tending to modity their character. 
Hence all the contrivances for expressing futurity, 
that can be traced to their origin, are founded on 
the connection in which the future stands to the 
past and the present as an effect io acause. They 
are derived from verbs signifying resolution, obli- 
gation, orother preparatory circumstances, and, 
with respect to etywology, are equivaient to the 
words employed in such English expressions as “ I 
intend to go,” *‘ I must go,” “ I am likely to go,” 
«7 prepare to go.” 

Mr. Tooke ingeniously derives the Latin future 
in bo fom @sasyw ** to will” or “*to be resolved.”? In 
ibo, example, i siznifies * go,” b (from@sa) *¢ will,” 
and o (from syw) ‘1.’ Amabo and docebo are form- 
ed by annexing the same letters to ama “ love,” 
and duce “teach.” ‘The future in am he considers 
as an a‘laptation of the radical letters of amare, ‘*to 
love.” Legam is thus equivalent to legere amo, au- 
diam to audive amo. By those who indulge a gene- 
ral scepticism in etymology, or who have other sys- 
tems to support, these derivations may be thought 
improbable, and abundant oportunities are afford- 
ed of taking refuge in the obscurity of old deriva- 
tions. It may be said, if b means saw in amabo, 
whatis meant by the b inamabam? Such objections 
have no further effect, than to throw discredit on 
instances of etymology that are somewhat obscure. 
Let us therefore attend to some which are of recent 
formation, and which, as the successive steps of 
their change are easily traced, are superior to all 
objection. If general principles of analogy are 
there disclosed, by which the abreviating contri- 
vances of language have been conducted, the un- 
certainty of some antique instances is not to be 
much regretted. The former will also assist us to 
judge of the degree of probability to be attached to 
some etymologics otherwise uncertain. 

In Itatian, the future tense has undoubted marks 


pressing futurity by combinations of entire words 
into set phrases. The verb devoir, which signifies 
to be obliged from duty, is employed for this pur- 
pose, as Je dois faire cela ** 1 am to do that,” The 
same verb continues in other instances to retain its 
original meaning. The verb aller is used for a simi- 
lar perpose ; as, Je rats lui rendre mes respeels. 

In the English language combinations of this sort 
are the only futures, and they are often used in such 
a manner as to express something more than futu- 
rity. We have thus a beautiful intermixture of theic 
original meaning with their modern application. 
The verbs ** will” and “shall” are most common- 
ly used, but they are not indiscriminately applied 
to signify futurity. Each of these verbs is employ- 
ed to signify the resolution of the speaker, or sim- 
ple futurity, according to certain habits of colloca- 
tion with certain nowinatives. ‘ Will” in the first 
person and “ shall” in the second and third, sig- 
nify resolution. Simple futurity is expressed by 
‘*shall” in the first, and ‘* will” in the two others. 
I'he simple future is as follows: 

‘¢T shall,” ** thou wilt,” ‘ he will.” 
** We shall,” “ ye will,’? “ they will.” 

The future of determination is, 

‘© will,” “thou shalt,” * he shall.” 
“ We will,” “ye shall,” ‘they shall.” 

The perplexities occurring in the use of these 
auxiliaries, in consequence of the tendencies of the 
Irish and Scoteh being different from those of the 
English dialect, which is the acknowledged stand- 
ard, may be avoided, if we always recollect that it 
is not the resolution of the person spoken of that 
they are at any time employed particularly to ex- 
press, but of the speaker. * Will)? therefore, is 
employed forsimple futurity in the second and third 
persous, and is even appropriate where an event is 
mentioned thatis opposite to the inclination of the 
person,who is the subject of the assertion. Wesay, 
‘if you become obnoxious to the criminal law, you 
will be punished.” The word ‘ will’ does not here 
imply intention or even consent, yet it is appropri- 


of a derivation from the verb avere “to have.” Par-| ate, because ‘ shall’ would imply constraint or au- 


firo “1 shall depart,” is evidently derived from 
partireho ‘*T have to depart.” This is evinced by 
the identity of the terminations of the future with 
those of that verb in the present in all its persons 
and both numbers. Ho, hai, ha, havemo, avete, 
hanno: Partir-o, pariir-ai, parlir-a ; partir-emo, par- 
liv-ele, paritr-anno. 

The French future isas evidently derived from 
the present of the verb avoir. In the verb parler 
it is Je parter-ai, “ TU shall speak,” ¢u-parler-as, il 
parler-a, nous parler-ons, vous parler-ez, ils parler- 
ont. These are the terminations of the present ux 
the verb now mentioned, J'ai, tu as, il a, nous 
trons, vous avez, ils ont. 


thority on the part of the speaker. It isalso to be 
remembered that, in mentioning any thing future 
with respect to ourselves, although it should be the 
effect of our inteation, this does not render it pro- 
per to use the auxiliary verb * will? “ Will” in 
the first person always expresses emphatic resolu- 
tion, implying the apprebension of difficulty or re- 
sistance from others. If another has said, * you 
shall not,? aman replies, ‘LE will,” but in expres 
sing the common acts which are to fi! up our futare 
time, we say simply, * U shall go home,” “I shall 
tell you the whole matter when we «xt meet.” 
But there are cecasions, indene:iently of pro- 
vincial solecisms, in which ‘* will” may be employ- 





The French laaguage bas various modes of ex- 


ed in the second end third person to express the 
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resolution of the person spoken of, and “ shall”? in 
the first, the resolution of some other. Observing 
another person obstinate, we may say, ‘ It seems 
you will do it, and cannot be prevented.” If ano- 
ther person has said tous, ‘‘ You do not admire my 
friend, but you shall treat him civilly,” we may 
reply, ‘‘perhaps I may, but you are mistaken in 
telling me that Ishall’’ These last modes of speak- 
ing, however, are awkward, and require an uncom- 
mon emphasis to be laid on the respective auxilia- 
ries, in order to express the full meaning of the 
speaker. It is therefore more elegant to employ 
more explicit phrases, as, ‘‘it seems you are resul- 
ved and cannot be prevented.’ ‘* Perhaps I may, 
but you are wrong in supposing that I am to be 
forced. 

Our language, like every other, has various 
words and phrases which express futurity along 
with something more, as ‘‘ I intend,’’ ‘‘ I am obli- 
ged,” ‘Tam likely.” We have also a phrase for 
expressing simple futurity in the use of the substan- 
tive verb followed by an infinitive, as ‘1 amto 
go,” “he is tv come in my stead.” We have the 
phrase, * tobé about,” which literally means to be 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of an action, and 
is by conventional application appropriated to the 
expression of nearer fulurily. 


5. The other Tenses. 


It is unnecessary to consider particularly the 
other modifications of tense, such as the plu-perfeet, 
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ing the word, or'giving various terminations, thar 
by inventing separate words for the modifications 
intended. THe considers the formation of a separate 
word of this kind ia the same light with the forma- 
tion of the substantive verb, thatis, as a great ef- 
fort of abstraction, which could only be the resnit 
of refined metaphysical speculation. His obserya- 
tion, however, loses @ll force, when we recollect 
that a termination is as really asign as a word is; 
and that the general employment of a termination 
or any other modification, on a number of analo- 
gous occasions, is the same kind of mental exer- 
tion as the prefixing of a sign of this variation ia 
the form of a distinct word. Itis not necessary to 
suppose that a general word in the form of an aux- 
iliary verb is first contrived and perfected in all its 
parts, and then applied touse. It may first be us- 
ed in a single form suggested in a moment of need, 
while we are using the verb descriptive of the event. 
It may be afterwards readily transferred to an as- 
sociation with a different verb; and this facility of 
association is the same, whether it is a subjoined 
syllable or a separate word. The distinction Le- 
twixt syllables and separate words is not fully ac- 
knowledged till mankind commit language to wiit- 
ing. The fact however is, that verbs, which pre- 

viously exist as expressions for separate assertions, 

are afterwards adopted as auxiliries; a circam- 

stance which removes still farther the necessity of 

ascribing the invention of them to refined metaphy- 

sical speculation. 

Dr. Smiih further considers this mode of expres- 





and the paulopost fulurum, or to enter on an ana-| 
lysis of the phrases formed by the combinations of | 
the auxiliaries “ have,” ‘‘do,” ‘* shall,?’ « will,” 
** had,” “did,” “ should,” ** would,” ** shall have,” | 
“will have,” “should have,” ‘ would bave,” to) 
which grainmarians add ‘‘ can” and * could, ” with | 
their combinatious. All these are conducted on| 
the same principles with the combinations alreaiy | 
explained. 

‘Cowbinations of meaning, which are expressed 
in our language by the junction of several words, 
are expressed in Greek and Latin by means of sy!la- 
bles added to the radica! letters of each verb, and 
forming with them entire words; as a@marem, “1 
should love” amaverim, “ Icouid love,” or “I would 
love,” (translated in our grammars “ [nay have 


loved,”’) amavissem, ‘‘1 should have loved.” 

Dr. Adam Smith, in the comparison which he 
makes betwixt the ancient and modern languages, 
considers the former as deriving, from the use of 
syllabic variations, a great simplicity, compared 
with those which fulfil the same purpose by means 
of auxiliary verbs. He thinks it more natural, 
after, men possess a word for representing an 
even, to express the modifications of that event, 
in respect to persop, number, and time, by alter-| 





he modifications of tlhe verb in the ancient 


sing 


languages as conferring on them a great advantaze 


> over the modern languages, in respect of brevity 


aud foree. But this brevity is often a deception, 
arising from the prejudices attached to the appear- 
ance of written language. ‘That author adduces as 
an excuplification of his rewark the Latin word 
amavissem,which expresses a modification of thought, 
which in English requires no fewer than four, be- 
ing translated by the phrase, “ I should have lov- 
ed”? The English phrase, however, is pronounce: 
ed witb equal facility and dispatch as the single word 
amavissem; it consists of the same number of syl- 
lables, and these have no greater character of 
perplexity or tardiness in the one case than in the 
other. The Latin syllables, in this instance, near- 
ly correspond to the separate English words; am, 
signifies *‘love;”? av, “Shave” with *ted;” iss, 
“should ;”” an em, “1.” 

Hitherto we have been occupied with those parts 


of the verb which serve as the copula in the com- 


position of a sentence, and which, in technical lan 
guage, are called indicatives. This appellation, 
however, if -itis not a name for a mere form, if it 
has any scientific meaning, must be extended to 
some forms which have usually been considered as 
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clonging tothe subjunctive mood, as they are 
not confined to the purpose of subjunction, bot 
<ometimes form the unly verb in a sentence ; as Illi 
potius quam alieri CREDEREM. MALvuERiM fe 
quam ullum aliumimitari. Sicum haste dimicdsset 
periisseT. The words here marked in capitals 
have the full force of the indicative; thatis, they 
convey affirmations; they indicate new connec- 
tions of ideas, intended to be impressed on the mind 
of the person spoken to. They are therefore im- 
properly distinguished by the title of subjunctives, 
if this implies that they are fitted only to maintain a 
subordinate rauk in the composition of a sentence. 
Some further observations will be made on them in 
the sequel. 
Snlinithiatiesih i 








NATLONAL HAPPINESS. 


Tue connexion between national wealth and na- 
tional bappiaess, lias in all periods seemed so indis- 
putable, that be who can by his policy augment the 
nativnal resources, is certain of obtaining the eed 
of public applause. ‘Tuo what immense number of 
schemes, and legislative projects, has the benevo- 
lent desireof making a nation rich, in order to make 
ithappy, given birth! In consequence of the di- 
rection thus given to attention, what efforts have 
been made to turn commerce into these channels 
which were dug for it by political wisdom; and 
when it obstinately refused to flow im these, what 
pains have been taken to watch its wanderings, to 
hemin its banks, and by artificial means, to accele- 
rate its movements! At length, in consequence of 
attending to circumstances that had before escaped 
observatious, it was discovered, that all this labour 
bad been better spared, and that commerce never 
flowed so pro:peruusly as when left to itself. Li 
consequence of this discovery, the Legislature had 
nothing to do but to break down the mounds it had 
before built up, and to remove the barrier it bad 
with so wuch care erected. 

When we take a view of these revolutions io 
opinion concerning the methods of promoting na- 
tional happiness and prosperity, it does not seem 
chimerical to suppose, that a time may arrive, when 
itshall be discovered, that the must inseparabie of 
allconnexions is that betweea happiness and vir- 
tue. National happiness will then be considered 
dependent on national morals. To guard these mo- 
‘als from corruption, by removing those snares, 
‘which, while occupied in watching over the sources 
of wealth, which the law itself may have inadver- 
i\eatly sanctioned, will thea become an object of at- 
‘ention to the statesman’s mind. But it is to Epv- 
CATLON, as the fountain, from whence all moral 
‘Mprovement emanates, that he will chiefly direct 
his views: to education: not merely asa means of 
giving to tha state ‘h> alvantage arising 'roca en- 


education, as the means by which the intellectual 
powers of individuals’ minds are to be rendered use- 
ful to the community: an object that can only be 
obtained, by rendering education iustrumental in 
the subjugation of the selfish principle, by enlarg- 
ing the sphere and operation of the benevolent af- 
fections and by infusing into the mindsof the youth 
of our empire, the love of wisdom, freedom and the 
cights of man. 





——————- 
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HAMILTON COLLEGE. 


We copy the following from the Utica Patriot. Of 
this institution the learned.and eloquent governour 
of our state, thus expresses himself, in his elaborate 
and profound message to the Legislature. “ The in- 
fant establishment of Hamilton College, rising into 
usefulness and reputation with rapid strides, under 
the guidance of distinguished men, not only requires, 
but deserves the bounty of the state.” 


Clinton's Message, January 6, 1819. 

Farry after the settlement of this part of the 
country, an academy was founded on the site now 
occupied by the college, by the Rev. Samuel Kirk- 
land, then a resident missionary among the Oneida 
Indians, and named Hamiiton Academy, in conse- 
quence of the respect and veneration of the found- 
er, for the talents and character of the illustrious 
Alexander Hamilton. Mr. Kirkland, who watch- 
ed over the interests of the academy with the most 
anxious selicitude, lived to see it a flourishing in- 
stitution, but died before its erection into a college. 
Phis gentleman was the father of the Rev. Dr. Jobn 
Thoraton Kirkland, now president of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

In the year 1812 the regents of the university of 
the state of New-York granted to the trustees of 
Hamilton academy and other gentlemen associated 
with them, a charter for a college, by the name of 
Hamilion College. Fifty thousand doliars were sub- 
scribed by individuals, and the same sum granted 
by the legislature, to constitute the funds of the ce- 
minary; since which, an addition has been made 
thereto, by indirect grants of the legislature, of 
about fifty thousand dollars. A part of the funds 
have been expended in the erection of buildings and 
for other useful purposes. 

The Rev. Dr. Azel Backus, a gentleman distin- 
vuished for piety and literature, was inaugurated 
the first president of the institution, the year of the 
grant of the charter. Dr, Backus officiated in the 
' fice, with much zeal and usefulness, until Decem- 
ber, 1816, when he died, after a short sickness. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Henry Davis, 
who, after filling the ofices of trtor an.’ professor 
i. several colleges, was, at the time of lis election 
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lege, as the successor of the Rev. Dr. Dwight. 


tutors. 


ed books. 


lege hall, and some buildings for the accommodation 
of the faculty. 
stands an elegant bust of Hamilton, presented to 
the institution by severa! gentlemen in New-York. 


sive and beautiful prospect, over a fine and well cul- 
tivated section of country. Clinton village is 105 
miles west of Albany, and 10 west of Utica. 

The following are the names of the trustees, who 
are zealously devoted to the interest of the semi- 
nary: namely, Jonas Platt, Thomas R. Gold, Hen- 
ry Huntington, Morris S. Milfer, Joseph Kirkland, 
John H. Lothrop, Henry M’Niel, Asahe!l S. Nor- 
ton, George Brayton, JamesS. Kip, Henry Dwight, 

mos G. Baldwin, Joel Bristoll, Richard Sanger, 
Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, John B. Yates, Sime- 
on Ford, Thomas H. Hubbard, Ephraim Hart, 
James Eells, John Frost, Henry Davis, Sewall 
Hopkins, and there is one vacancy. 
are deservedly high. They are men of science, 
and abundantly qualifed to instruct in the various 


‘The re- 
putation of President Davis, is well known. 
has passed the ordeal of trial in numerous stations 
and has always exbibited a mind strong and vigor- 
ous, richly stored with the treasures and embel- 
lishments of learning. 


course of study pursued in the seminary. 





The board of trust comprises perhaps as much 
talent, character, intelligence and zeal as can be 
found at any similar board in the union. The funds 
at their disposal are managed with judgment and 
economy, and the institution in every rezpect, is 
in the ‘full tide of successful experiment.” 


ia| The annual Commencement is held on the 4/h 
q Wednesday of August. The vacations are as fol- 


low :—6 weeks after commencemeat—3 weeks to 
commence on the second Wednesday of January, 
and 4 weeks to commence on the second Wednes- 
day of May. 

Terms of Board—Two dollarsa week—but if 
paid in advance, at the commencement of the term, 
$1-75 only. 

Tuition Money.— At the rate of $21 a year for 
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of Middlebury college, of Vermont, and had re- 
cently before been appointed president of Yale col- | 


There are employed in the college three profes- 
sors (Messrs. Norton, Noyes and Strong) and two 
It basa good philosophical and chemical 


apparatus, and a library of useful and well select- 


The college buildings are, one of four stories built 
of stone; one of three stories, of wood, and a col- 


In a niche ia the largest building 
The college buildings are situated ona hill of con- 
siderable elevation and gentle ascent, a little dis- | 


tance from Clinton village, in the town of Baris. 
Oneida‘eounty.—The situation commands an exten- 


rye } 
The characters of the members of the faculty | 


branches of education which constitute the ample | 
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the other classes. 
Room Rent.—At the rate of $9 a year. 
By order of the Board of Trustees, 
J.H. LOTHROP, See’;, 
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THE GRAVE OF THE YBAR. 
[Written for the 31st of December. } 
Br compos’d ev’ry toil and each turbulent motion, 
That encircles the heart in life’s treacherous snares 
And the hour that invites to the calm of devotion, 
Undisturb’d by regrets—unincumber’d with cares, 
How cheerless the late blooming face of creation! 
Weary Time seems to pause in his rapid career, 
And, fatigu’d with the work of his own desolation, 
Looks behind with a sinile—on the grave of tie yea 


! . . * 
Hark ! the wind whistles rudely—the shadows are closi: z 
That enwrap his broad path in the mantle of night; 

While pleasure’s gay sons are in quiet reposing, 
Undismay’d at the wrecks that have numbered bis flig}: 
From your temple, where Fushioun’s bright tapers ar 
lighted 
Her vot’ries in crowds, deck’d with garlands appear : 
And (as yettheir warm hopes by no spectres affrighitec 
Assemble to dance—round the grave ofthe year. 


(Oh! [bate the stale cup which the idlers have tasted, 
When I think on the iils of life’s comfortless day ; 
How the flowers of my childhood their verdure have 
wasted, 
And the friends of my youth have been stolen away! 
They think not how fruitless the warmest endeavour 


To recal the kind moments neglected, when near; 





When the heurs that Oblivion has cancell’d forever, 
' 
| Are interr’d by her hand—in the grave of the year 


| Since the last solemn reign of this day of reflection, 
| , 


What throngs have relinquish’d life’s perishing breati 


| How many have shed the last tear of d: jection, 

| And clos’d the dim eye in the darkness of Death ! 

| How many have sudden their pilgrimage ended, 
Beneath the low pall that envelopes their bier ! 

Or to Death’s lonesome valley have gently descended, 


And made their cold beds—with the grave of the year. 
Tis the Year that so late, its new beauties disclosing, 

Rose bright on the happy, the careless, and gay, 
Who now on their pillow of dust are reposing, 


Where the sod presses damp on their bosoms of clay, 
Then talk not of Bliss, while our smiles are expiring, 
Disappointment sti!l drowns it in Misery’s tear : 
| Reflect and be wise; for the day is retiring, 
And to morrow will dawn—on the grave of the year 


Yet awhile, and no seasons around us will flourish, 
But Silence for each her dark mansion prepare, 
Where Beauty no longer her roses shall nourish, 
Nor the lily o’erspread the wan cheek of Despair, 
But the eye shall with lustre unfading be brighten’d, 
When it wakes to true bliss, in your orient sphere ; 
By sun beanis in splendour immortal enlighten’d, 
Which ne more shall go down—on the grave of a yeat 


MONTGARNIER. 
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Mr. Rozert Ovuip’s communication ts. unavoidably 
postponed till the next number. 


|the Freshman and Sophomore classes, and $56 (,- 
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